HEXHAM

England, this one excelled them in the ingenuity of its con-
struction and its surpassing beauty.'

Wilfred's career was a very eventful one, for when his pat-
roness Etheldreda left her husband to enter a nunnery, Wilfred
was out of favour at court. Further, his power was so great that
it aroused the hostility of Theodore, Archbishop of Canter-
bury. Suddenly his diocese was divided into four, he was
deprived of office and a new bishop was appointed to Hexham.
Wilfred's subsequent career, his successful appeal to Rome, his
missionary work in Sussex, his second deprivation and his
final restoration to Hexham cannot be told here. He died at
Hexham in 709 and for over a hundred years his church re-
mained a centre of religion, learning and music.

In the ninth century Hexham ceased to be a bishopric and
its church was destroyed by the Danes. After passing through
a time of desolation, the church was restored and was served
by a succession of priests. The church was regarded by the
townspeople as a place of refuge when Scottish raids took place.
On one such occasion when Malcolm, King of Scots, was
marching on Hexham, the priest Eilaf had a vision in which
two radiantly clothed strangers appeared to him* One of
them, whom he recognised as St. Wilfrid, said, * Fear not,
behold in the early twilight I will stretch out my net from the
source of the Tyne to its mouth so that no one can cross it or
do you any harm.3 Next morning Malcolm's army, which
had encamped overnight on the north bank of the Tyne,
found itself enshrouded in a thick mist in which they dared not
cross the swift-flowing river. After waiting three days for the
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